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It  affects  one's  philosophy,  after  so  long  living  in  winter 
quarters,  to  see  the  day  dawn  from  some  hill.  Our  effete  lowland 
town  is  fresh  as  New  Hampshire.  It  is  as  if  we  had  migrated  and 
were  ready  to  begin  life  again  in  a  new  country,  with  new  hopes 
and  resolutions.  See  your  town  with  the  dew  on  it,  in  as  wild  a 
morning  mist  (though  thin)  as  ever  draped  it.  To  stay  in  the 
house  all  day,  such  reviving  spring  days  as  the  past  have  been, 
bending  over  a  stove  and  gnawing,  one's  heart,  seems  to  me  as 
absurd  as  for  a  woodchuck  to  linger  in  his  burrow.  We  have  not 
heard  the  news  then!  Sucking  the  claws  of  our  philosophy  when 
there  is  game  to  be  had! 

The  Journal  -  March  21,  1853 


The  Thoreau  Lyceum 


156  Belknap  Street 


Concord,  Massachusetts 


EDITORIAL  POLICY 

The  Saunterer  welcomes  from  its  readers,  to  be  considered 
for  publication  in  its  pages,  short  articles  or  notes  of  historical, 
biographical,  or  bibliographical  content.  Limitations  of  space 
will  not  permit  us  to  publish  in  the  future  articles  that  are 
essentially  of  an  appreciative  or  personal  nature.  Publication  of 
poetry  will  be  limited  to  texts  of  historical  significance.  Brief 
book  reviews  are  welcome.  Because  critical  articles  generally 
require  more  space  for  exposition  than  it  is  practical  for  the 
Saunterer  to  provide,  literary  studies  should  be  brief  and  sharply 
focused  on  particular  texts  and  sources.  All  articles  submitted 
will  be  reviewed  by  the  editor  and  at  least  one  other  member  of 
the  editorial  board.  Unpublished  articles  will  be  returned  to 
their  authors. 


"He  shone  o'er  mortal  hearts": 
Ell ery  Charming' s  Poetic  Tributes  to  Thoreau 

by  Francis  B.  Dedmond 


In  the  introduction  to  his  edition  of  The  Collected  Poems  of 
William  Ell ery  Channing,  the  Younger,  1817-1901,  (Gainesville,  Fla.: 
Scholars'  Facsimiles  &  Reprints,  1967),  Walter  Harding  says  that  in 
the  poems  of  Channing  "we  get  an  intimate  close-up  of  Thoreau  that 
we  can  find  nowhere  else."  (p.  xix)  The  unpredictable  Channing  and 
Thoreau,  his  closest  companion  for  the  last  fifteen  years  of  Tho- 
reau's  life,  were  the  original  odd  couple.  But  of  all  the  men  of 
Concord,  Thoreau  seems  to  have  been  the  only  one  that  did  not  dis- 
appoint Channing  or  against  whom  Channing  did  not  develop  some  sort 
of  pique.  Channing  celebrated  his  friendship  with  and  profound 
admiration  for  Thoreau  in  poems  published  in  the  quarter  century 
between  1847  and  1873. 

In  The  Poems  of  William  Ell ery  Channing  (Second  Series.  Boston: 
James  Munroe  and  Co.,  1847)  appeared  "Walden,"  perhaps  Channing 's 
best  known  poem  and  surely  one  of  his  most  poetically  beautiful. 
When  Channing  wrote  the  poem,  Thoreau  was  at  Walden. 

This  lake  has  tranquil  loveliness  and  breadth, 

And  of  late  years  has  added  to  its  charms, 

For  one  attracted  to  its  pleasant  edge 

Has  built  himself  a  little  Hermitage, 

Where  with  much  piety  he  passes  life. 

More  fitting  place  I  cannot  fancy  now, 

For  such  a  man  to  let  the  line  run  off 

The  mortal  reel,  such  patience  hath  the  lake, 

Such  gratitude  and  cheer  is  in  the  Pines. 

(p.  157) 

Channing  hopes  Thoreau,  a  prudent  and  tranquil  man,  may  at  Walden 
live  a  life  of  deep  tranquility. 

More  than  a  decade  later,  Channing  published  his  Near  Home:  A 
Poem  (Boston:  James  Munroe  and  Co.,  1858)  and  dedicated  the  volume 
to  Thoreau.  In  the  dedicatory  poem  simply  entitled  "To  Henry," 
Channing  asks  that  he  may  accompany  Thoreau  on  his  peaceful  walks 
and,  like  Thoreau,  become  a  poet  who  can  teach  the  worth  of  rock, 
stream,  hill,  and  oak,  the  "meed  of  a  poet's  life."  (p.  4)  Channing 
too  wants  to  shun  the  commonplace  details  of  life,  as  Thoreau  had 
done  at  Walden;  he  does  not  desire  to  achieve  contentment  at  the 
expense  of  honor,  nor  does  he  want  to  hide  behind  his  weaknesses  and 
thereby  offer  apology  for  himself.  Thoreau 's  worth  for  Channing  is 
mainly  that  he  sees  in  his  friend  one  whose  trust  and  reliance  on 
truth  is  fixed  and  sure.  Though  modest  and  mild,  though  temperate 
and  kind,  Thoreau  is  one,  Channing  declares,  "whose  word,  the  world 
might  trust"  (p.  6)  --  one  "unawed  by  Fortune's  nod,  slave  to  no 
lord/Nor  coward  to  thy  peers."  (p.  6) 

In  the  title  poem  --  "Near  Home"  (pp.  [7]-52)  —  Channing  pic- 
tures himself  as  walking  by  the  river  side  where  he  feels  the  arms 


of  the  Thou  Who  Art  in  All  around  him,  where  he  savors  the  joys  of 
home,  and  where  he  revels  in  the  blessed  security  he  finds  in  the 
one  place  where  he  is  truly  loved.  But  when  he  thinks  of  the 
Indians  who  once  owned  the  land,  he  is  made  aware  of  the  transitory 
nature  of  the  physical,  but  is  reminded,  at  the  same  time,  of  the 
permanence  of  Nature. 

In  this  pastoral,  Channing  inserts  an  idealized  portrait  of  his 
friend  Thoreau,  whom  he  calls  Rudolpho.  Rudolpho,  while  "mastering/ 
Day  after  day  part  of  the  world's  concern"  (p.  30),  is  not  unmindful 
"Of  what  the  Vireo  builds  a  pensile  nest/And  why  the  Peetweet  drops 
her  giant  egg/In  wheezing  meadows,  odorous  with  sweet  brake"  (p.  30) 
Rudolpho  works  at  unraveling  Nature's  secrets.  To  do  so,  he  shuns 
social  pleasures.  And  though  the  worldling  may  "Laugh  in  his  sleeve 
at  thy  compelled  devotion"  (p.  31),  the  poet  applauds  Rudolpho' s 
"brave  apprenticeship"  (p.  31)  and  simplicity  of  living. 

Channing  never  recovered  from  the  sense  of  loss  he  experienced 
at  Thoreau' s  death.  He  liked  to  reminisce  about  his  days  spent  with 
Thoreau.  Thus,  there  is  no  good  reason  that  I  know  to  doubt  that 
"The  Hermit"  of  Channing's  The  Wanderer:  A  Colloquial  Poem  (Boston: 
James  R.  Osgood  and  Co.,  187T]~  is  not  a  remembrance  of  Thoreau  by 
Channing.  A  love  of  Nature 

. . .and  higher  laws 
Once  brought  a  hermit  to  the  lowly  bank 
Of  one  of  these  poor  ponds  that  glaze  our  fields, 
Where,  for  a  season,  he  might  quaff  the  wine 
Of  nature  in  full  piquancy,  and  thus 
Become  well  satiate  with  it  (p.  26). 

And 

Here  he  sat, 

The  most  contented  hermit  on  earth, 

Full  of  glad  sounds,  and  full  of  pleasant  thoughts, 

Delighted  with  the  village  and  the  pond, 

And  with  himself,  the  darling  of  the  whole  (p.  28). 

But  the  hermit  was  not  lonely 

.. .;  for  his  thought 
Retained  the  touch  of  one  whose  guest  he  was— 
A  large  and  generous  man,  who,... 
Still  dwelt  among  us  as  the  sage  he  was  (pp.  30-31). 

This  seems  to  be  a  reference  to  Emerson's  influence  on  Thoreau  — 
but  not  on  Thoreau  only;  for,  says  the  poet, 

The  merest  waif  from  nothing  cast  upon 
The  shores  of  this  rich  heart  became  a  gem, 
So  regal  then  its  setting.  I  have  marked 
The  silliest  apes,  the  fops  of  fashion,  stand 
And  think  themselves  lord  arbiters  of  fate, 
Raised  by  the  polished  methods  of  this  soul 


To  rarer  problems  than  their  half-done  brains 
E'er  doubted  (p.  33). 

Channing,  of  course,  dedicated  Thoreau,  The  Poet-Naturalist: 
With  Memorial  Verses  (Boston,  1873)  to  Thoreau.  In  a  poem  simply 
entitled  "Dedication,"  Channing  pays  a  tribute  to  Nature,  our 
mother,  who  can  shed  no  tears  and  is  never  rude  or  careless,  rough 
or  vexed 

. . .,  though  winds 
In  winter  brush  her  leaves  away,  and  time 
To  human  senses  breathes  through  frost. 

Channing  then  admonishes  his  friends  to  learn  from  nature,  as  Henry 
Thoreau  did,  how  to  be  superior  to  the  worst  fears  of  mankind. 

Thus  Henry  lived, 
Considerate  to  his  kind.  His  love  bestowed 
Was  not  a  gift  in  fractions,  half-way  done; 
But  with  some  mellow  goodness,  like  a  sun, 
He  shone  o'er  mortal  hearts,  and  taught  their  buds 
To  blossom  early,  thence  ripe  fruit  and  seed. 
Forebearing  too  oft  counsel,  yet  with  blows 
By  pleading  reason  urged  he  touched  their  thought 
As  with  a  mild  surprise,  and  they  were  good, 
Even  if  they  knew  not  whence  that  motive  came; 
Nor  yet  suspected  that  from  Henry's  heart-- 
His  warm,  confiding  heart--the  impulse  flowed,  (n.p.) 

"Dedication"  was  followed  by  an  elegy  —  "To  Henry"  --  an  elegy 
in  the  classical  form. 

Hear'st  thou  the  sobbing  breeze  complain 

How  faint  the  sunbeams  light  the  shore?-- 

Thy  heart,  more  fixed  than  earth  or  main, 
Henry!  thy  faithful  heart  is  o'er. 

Oh,  weep  not  thou  thus  vast  a  soul, 

Oh,  do  not  mourn  this  lordly  man, 
As  long  as  Wal den's  waters  roll, 

And  Concord  river  fills  a  span. 

For  thoughtful  minds  in  Henry's  page 

Large  welcome  find,  and  bless  his  verse, 

Drawn  from  the  poet's  heritage, 

From  wells  of  right  and  nature's  source. 

Fountains  of  hope  and  faith!  inspire 

Most  stricken  hearts  to  lift  this  cross; 

His  perfect  trust  shall  keep  the  fire, 

His  glorious  peace  disarm  the  loss!  (n.p.) 


Walter  Harding  is  right;  Charming  was  in  a  position  to  give  us 
an  intimate  close-up  of  his  friend  such  as  no  one  else  was  in  a 
position  to  give;  and  in  his  poetry  Channing  has  left  us  a  beautiful 
appreciation  and  tribute  to  Henry  Thoreau. 


LAUNCH  SITE  FOR  THE  MERRIMACK  TRIP 
by  Ray  Angel o 


On  August  31,  1839  Henry  Thoreau  and  his  brother,  John,  set  out 
on  a  riparian  journey  that  was  to  serve  as  the  basis  for  Henry's 
first  book,  A  Week  on  the  Concord  and  Merrimack  Rivers.  Tradition- 
ally Thoreauvians  point  to  a  spot  on  the  banks  of  the  Sudbury  River 
near  the  present-day  Nashawtuc  Bridge  as  the  launch  site  for  this 
trip.  It  is  marked  as  "(117)  Thoreau 's  Boat  Landing"  on  Herbert 
Gleason's  map  of  Concord  (1906).  That  Thoreau  started  river  trips 
here  particularly  while  living  at  the  nearby  "Yellow  House"  on  Main 
Street,  there  is  no  doubt.  But  is  this  where  the  famous  Merrimack 
trip  began? 

A  key  passage  in  the  second  paragraph  of  the  Saturday  chapter 
in  the  Week  reads  "It  [the  boat]  had  been  loaded  the  evening  before 
at  our  door,  half  a  mile  from  the  river,  ".  This  passage  also 
occurs  in  his  Journal  (vol.  I,  p.  439)  with  an  additional  line  not 
included  in  the  book:  "  ...  we  pushed  it  through  the  meadows  to  the 
river's  bank,".  In  1839  the  Thoreau  family  lived  at  the  Parkman 
House  on  Main  Street  (adjacent  to  the  present  Concord  Library).  The 
Parkman  House  was  no  more  than  1/4  mile  from  the  Boat  Landing  of  the 
Gleason  map;  moreover,  there  were  certainly  no  intervening  meadows. 
Based  on  the  cited  passages  a  much  more  likely  site  would  be  a  stretch 
along  the  Concord  River  now  part  of  town  conservation  land  known  as 
Old  Calf  Pasture.  This  stretch  is  about  1/2  miles  from  the  Parkman 
House  site,  and  meadow  land  still  lies  between.  Canoeists  of  today 
launch  their  craft  here  near  the  Lowell  St.  bridge.  It  is  more 
likely  that  the  Merrimack  launch  site  was  closer  to  the  confluence 
of  the  Sudbury  and  Assabet  Rivers  (away  from  the  Hunt's  Bridge  of 
Thoreau 's  time).  That  the.  Thoreau  brothers  would  choose  to  roll 
their  boat  this  decidedly  longer  route  to  the  river  probably  arose 
from  the  romantic  notion  of  beginning  the  journey  on  the  river  that 
bore  the  name  of  their  township.  If  Henry  contemplated  writing  his 
book  at  this  time,  would  he  not  wish  to  avoid  titling  it  A  Week  on 
the  Sudbury,  Concord  and  Merrimack  Rivers?  ! 


A  river  touching  the  back  of  a  town  is  like  a  wing, 
it  may  be  unused  as  yet,  but  ready  to  waft  it  over  the 
world.  With  its  rapid  current  it  is  a  slightly  flutter- 
ing wing.  River  towns  are  winged  towns. 

JOURNAL,  July  2,  1858 


BROWNSON  REVIEWS  EMERSON'S  NATURE 
by  Joel  Myers on 


Orestes  A.  Brownson,  Universalist-Unitarian-Transcendentalist- 
Catholic  reformer  and  editor,  holds  an  important  position  in  Ameri- 
can literary  history.  He  was  an  early  guest  at  Transcendental  Club 
meetings,  supported  Brook  Farm  in  print,  edited  the  influential 
Boston  Quarterly  Review  and  Brownson 's  Quarterly  Review,  and  served 
as  Thoreau's  supervisor  when  he  taught  at  Canton  in  the  winter  of 
1835-1836.  Later  in  1836,  Brownson  published  his  New  Views  of 
Christianity,  Society  and  the  Church,  which,  along  with  W.  H. 
Furness'  Remarks  on  the  Four  Gospels  and  Emerson's  Nature,  was  one 
of  the  seminal  publications  in  this  "annus  mirabilis."  Brownson 
also  reviewed  Nature  for  the  weekly  Boston  Reformer,  which  he  had 
been  editing  since  July.  This  previously  unrecorded  review,  printed 
in  the  10  September  number,  is  probably  the  first  published  review 
of  Nature,  coming  as  it  did  the  day  after  the  book  was  placed  on 
sale.  It  is  here  reprinted  for  the  first  time. 

This  is  a  singular  book.  It  is  the  creation  of  a  mind  that 
lives  and  moves  in  the  Beautiful,  and  has  the  power  of  assimilating 
to  itself  whatever  it  sees,  hears  or  touches.  We  cannot  analyze  it; 
whoever  would  form  an  idea  of  it  must  read  it. 

We  welcome  it  however  as  an  index  to  the  spirit  which  is 
silently  at  work  among  us,  as  a  proof  that  mind  is  about  to  receive 
a  new  and  a  more  glorious  manifestation;  that  higher  problems  and 
holier  speculations  than  those  which  have  hitherto  engrossed  us,  are 
to  engage  our  attention;  and  that  the  inquiries,  what  is  perfect  in 
Art,  and  what  is  true  in  Philosophy,  are  to  surpass  in  interest 
those  which  concern  the  best  place  to  locate  a  city,  construct  a 
rail  road,  or  become  suddenly  rich.  We  prophesy  that  it  is  the 
forerunner  of  a  new  class  of  books,  the  harbinger  of  a  new  Litera- 
ture as  much  superior  to  whatever  has  been,  as  our  political  insti- 
tutions are  superior  to  those  of  the  Old  World. 

This  book  is  aesthetical  rather  than  philosophical.  It  inquires 
what  is  the  Beautiful  rather  than  what  is  the  True.  Yet  it  touches 
some  of  the  gravest  problems  in  metaphysical  science,  and  may  per- 
haps be  called  philosophy  in  its  poetical  aspect.  It  uniformly  sub- 
ordinates nature  to  spirit,  the  understanding  to  the  reason,  and  here 
hand-actions  to  ideas,  and  believes  that  ideas  are  one  day  to  dis- 
enthrall the  world  from  the  dominion  of  semi -shadows,  and  make  it  the 
abode  of  peace  and  love,  a  meet  Temple  in  which  to  enshrine  the 
Spirit  of  universal  and  everlasting  Beauty. 

The  author  is  a  genuine  lover  of  nature,  and  in  a  few  instances 
he  carries  his  regard  for  woods  and  fields  so  far  as  to  be  in  danger 
of  forgetting  his  socialities,  and  that  all  nature  combined  is 
infinitely  inferior  to  the  mind  that  contemplates  it,  and  invests  it 
with  all  its  charms.  And  what  seems  singular  to  us  is,  that  with  all 
this  love  for  nature,  with  this  passion  for  solitary  woods  and  varied 
landscapes,  he  seems  seriously  to  doubt  the  existence  of  the  external 
world  except  as  a  picture  which  God  stamps  on  the  mind.  He  all  but 


worships  what  his  senses  seem  to  present  him,  and  yet  is  not  certain 
that  all  that  which  his  senses  place  out  of  him,  is  not  after  all  the 
mere  subjective  laws  of  his  own  being,  existing  only  to  the  eye,  not 
of  a  necessary,  but  of  an  irresistible  Faith. 

Some  great  minds  have,  we  know  had  this  doubt.  This  was  the 
case  with  the  acute  and  amiable  Bishop  Berkeley,  the  audacious  Fichte 
and  several  others  we  could  mention.  Taking  their  standpoint  in 
the  creative  power  of  the  human  soul,  and  observing  the  landscape  to 
change  in  its  coloring  as  the  hues  of  their  own  souls  change,  they 
have  thought  the  landscape  was  nothing  but  themselves  projected,  and 
made  an  object  of  contemplation.  The  notion  is  easily  accounted  for, 
but  we  confess  that  we  should  think  so  acute  a  philosopher  as  our 
author  would  easily  discover  its  fallacy. 

The  Reason  is  undoubtedly  our  only  light,  our  only  criterion  of 
certainty;  but  we  think  the  Reason  vouches  for  the  truth  of  the 
senses  as  decidedly  and  as  immediately  as  it  does  for  its  own  con- 
ceptions. He  who  denies  the  testimony  of  his  senses,  seems  to  us  to 
have  no  ground  for  believing  the  apperceptions  of  consciousness;  and 
to  deny  those  is  to  set  oneself  afloat  upon  the  ocean  of  universal 
skepticism.  The  whole  difficulty  seems  to  us  to  be  in  not  duly 
understanding  the  report  of  the  senses.  The  senses  are  the  windows 
of  the  soul  through  which  it  looks  out  upon  a  world  existing  as 
really  and  as  substantially  as  itself;  but  what  the  external  world 
is,  or  what  it  is  the  senses  report  it  to  be,  we  do  not  at  first 
understand.  The  result  of  all  culture,  we  think  will  not  be  as  our 
author  thinks,  to  lead  to  Idealism,  but  to  make  us  understand  what 
it  is  we  say,  when  we  say,  there  is  an  external  world. 

The  author  calls  the  external  world  phenomenal,  that  is,  an 
Appearance;  but  he  needs  not  be  told  that  the  appearance  really 
exists,  though  it  exists  as  an  appearance,  as  that  which  appears,  as 
the  Absolute.  Man  is  phenomenal  in  the  same  sense  as  is  the  uni- 
verse, but  man  exists.  The  author  calls  him  "the  apparition  of  God." 
The  apparition  exists  as  certainly  as  God  exists,  though  it  exists  as 
an  apparition,  not  as  absolute  being.  God  is  absolute  being. —What- 
ever is  absolute  in  God;  but  God  is  not  the  universe,  God  is  not  man; 
man  and  the  universe  exist  as  manifestations  of  God.  His  existence 
is  absolute,  theirs  is  relative,  but  real. 

But  we  are  plunging  too  deeply  into  metaphysics  for  our  readers 
and  perhaps  for  ourselves.— In  conclusion,  we  are  happy  to  say  that 
however  the  author  may  deviate  from  what  we  call  sound  philosophy, 
on  his  road,  he  always  comes  to  the  truth  at  last.  In  this  little 
book  he  has  done  an  important  service  to  his  fellow  men. --He  has 
clothed  nature  with  a  poetic  garb,  and  interpenetrated  her  with  the 
living  spirit  of  Beauty  and  Goodness,  showed  us  how  we  ought  to  look 
upon  the  world  round  and  about  us,  set  us  an  example  of  a  calm, 
morally  independent  and  devout  spirit  discoursing  on  the  highest  and 
holiest  topics  which  can  occupy  the  human  soul,  and  produced  a  book 
which  must  ever  be  admired  as  a  perfect  specimen  of  Art.  We  thank 
him  for  what  he  has  done  and  commend  his  book— his  poem  we  might  say 
--to  every   lover  of  the  True,  the  Beautiful  and  the  Good. 


THOREAU'S  UNCOMMON  COLD:  A  YANKEE  IN  CANADA  REVISITED 
by  Joseph  Lawrence  Basil e 


It  is  difficult  to  accept  the  first  sentence  of  Thoreau's  A 
Yankee  in  Canada  as  anything  but  an  exaggerated  remark  which  sets  a 
jaundiced  tone  for  the  entire  book:  "I  fear  that  I  have  not  got 
much  to  say  about  Canada,  not  having  seen  much;  what  I  got  by  going 
to  Canada  was  a  cold."l  Such  a  view  is  enhanced  by  Thoreau's  famous 
admission  to  H.  G.  0.  Blake:  "I  do  not  wonder  that  you  do  not  like 
my  Canada  story.  It  concerns  me  but  little,  and  probably  is  not 
worth  the  time  it  took  to  tell  it.  Yet  I  had  absolutely  no  design 
whatever  in  my  mind,  but  simply  to  report  what  I  saw."2  Neverthe- 
less, despite  the  outrageousness  of  the  book's  beginning  and  the 
self-deprecatory  statement  to  Blake,  I  perceive  a  vital  Thoreauvian 
theme  which,  if  not  altogether  unified,  demonstrates  a  "design"  of 
sorts:   the  loss  of  individualism  in  an  increasingly  civilized 
society.  Thoreau's  malaise  in  A  Yankee  in  Canada  is,  I  believe, 
akin  to  the  "damp,  drizzly  November"  of  the  soul  which  Ishmael 
experiences  in  Melville's  Moby-Dick. 

The  story  of  Thoreau's  journey  to  Quebec  in  September  1850, 
A  Yankee  in  Canada  was  not  published  completely  until  1866,  although 
it  appeared  in  part  as  lecture  material  in  1852  and  portions  were 
published  in  Putnam's  Magazine  in  1853.  Based  chiefly  upon  Thoreau's 
Journal  for  the  summer  and  fall  of  1851  (with  some  later  material 
added), 3  the  book  is  rare  in  that,  as  Sherman  Paul  notes,  "Thoreau 
was  nowhere  else  so  unguarded  and  unqualified  about  his  faith  in 
America."4  Not  long  before,  in  "Civil  Disobedience,"  Thoreau  had 
attacked  his  own  nation's  government  for  perpetuating  a  process 
which  stifled  individuality  and  personal  freedom.  Now,  however, 
America  appears  favorably--at  least  when  compared  with  the  materi- 
alistic, militaristic,  and  colorlessly  religious  Canada  which 
Thoreau  confronts.  Ironically,  Thoreau's  intense  chauvinism  sur- 
faces precisely  as  he  attacks  the  yery   institutions  which  were  often 
anathema  to  him  even  in  the  United  States. 

Thoreau's  view  of  travel,  of  course,  allows  no  place  for  the 
mere  rhapsodies  of  a  tourist.  He  asserts  in  Cape  Cod,  for  example, 
"I  did  not  intend  this  for  a  sentimental  journey"  (W,  IV,  91).  In 
A  Yankee  in  Canada,  he  expresses  his  desire  to  "take  one  honest 
walk"  in  Canada  (W,  IX,  3);  we  must  remember,  however,  that,  for 
Thoreau,  "Honest  traveling  is  about  as  dirty  work  as  you  can  do, 
and  a  man  needs  a  pair  of  overalls  for  it"  (W,  IX,  39).  Thoreau, 
while  alluding  here  to  the  necessity  of  robust  physical ity  in  travel, 
hints  perhaps  at  the  need  for  candor  and  integrity  as  well.  The 
test  which  Thoreau  the  traveler  severely  applies  in  Canada  is  by  no 
means  mysterious  or  uncharacteristic,  although  many  of  his  contempo- 
raries would  have  found  such  a  test  perversely  uncommon  (there  are, 
I  suspect,  many  twentieth-century  readers  who  would  also  find  it  so): 
"if  your  wealth  in  any  measure  consists  in  manliness,  in  originality, 
and  independence,  you  had  better  stay  here  [in  the  United  States]" 
(W,  IX,  102). 


Early  in  Thoreau's  "report"  is  a  reference  to  the  Americaniza- 
tion of  Montreal  (W,  IX,  18);  such  a  process  alarms  Thoreau  and  pro- 
vides him  with  numerous  opportunities  to  decry  Canada's  bustle  and 
commercialism  as  well  as  its  haughty  avarice.  Montreal  appears  "to 
be  growing  fast  like  a  small  New  York"  (W,  IX,  18);  the  city  imports 
green  apples  from  New  York  "some  weeks  even  before  they  are  ripe  in 
the  latter  place"  (W,  IX,  21-22);  "caleches,  cabs,  charettes,  and 
similar  vehicles"  create  an  awesome  sense  of  congestion  (W,  IX,  22); 
a  ghastly  cart  appears,  "loaded  with  sheep  with  their  legs  tied 
together,  and  their  bodies  piled  one  upon  another,  as  if  the  driver 
had  forgotten  that  they  were  sheep  and  not  yet  mutton"  (W,  IX,  23). 
When  Thoreau  attempts  to  visit  the  falls  at  Montmorenci ,  he  finds 
himself  "shut  out  from  the  west  side  ...  by  the  private  grounds 
and  fences  of  Patterson,  who  appropriates  not  only  a  part  of  the 
water  for  his  mill,  but  a  still  larger  part  of  the  prospect  ..." 
(W,  IX,  46).  As  in  his  castigation  of  farmer  Flint  in  Walden, 
Thoreau  scolds  those  who  selfishly  retain  portions  of  the  landscape: 
"It  appeared  to  me  in  bad  taste  for  an  individual,  though  he  were 
the  father  of  Queen  Victoria,  to  obtrude  himself  with  his  land 
titles,  or  at  least  his  fences,  on  so  remarkable  a  natural  phenome- 
non, which  should,  in  ewery   sense,  belong  to  mankind.  Some  falls 
should  even  be  kept  sacred  from  the  intrusion  of  mills  and  factories, 
as  water  privileges  in  another  than  the  millwright's  sense"  (W,  IX, 
46).  Later,  when  returning  to  Quebec  from  a  farmhouse  in  Chateau- 
Richer,  Thoreau  seeks  to  discover  the  age  of  "a  picturesque  old 
stone  mill,"  only  to  encounter  a  "crabbed  old  miser  .  .  .  [who] 
would  tell  us  only  for  some  compensation";  Thoreau,  furious, 
reflects,  "This  was  the  utmost  incivility  we  met  with  in  Canada" 
(W,  IX,  85).  Even  the  Indians,  so  often  idealized  by  Thoreau,  are, 
at  the  Lachine  Railroad  Depot,  "squalid"  sellers  of  baskets  (W,  IX, 
123). 

Both  the  army  and  the  church  elicit  a  similar  wrath  from  Tho- 
reau--and  both  for  essentially  the  same  reason.  For,  according  to 
Thoreau,  each  institution,  in  its  own  way,  does  its  part  in  elimin- 
ating any  trace  of  individuality  on  the  part  of  its  members.  The 
soldiers  of  Montreal,  as  they  pace  back  and  forth,  remind  Thoreau 
"of  the  men  who  are  paid  for  piling  up  bricks  and  then  throwing  them 
down  again"  (W,  IX,  19);  a  large  body  of  these  soldiers,  drilling, 
gives  Thoreau  "the  impression,  not  of  many  individuals,  but  of  one 
vast  centipede  of  a  man,  good  for  all  sorts  of  pulling  down  ..." 
(W^,  IX,  20).  Speculating  on  such  wasted  human  potential,  Thoreau 
asks,  "If  men  could  combine  thus  earnestly,  and  patiently,  and  har- 
moniously to  some  really  worthy  end,  what  might  they  not  accomplish?" 
(W,  IX,  20).  Sadly,  he  discovers,  the  men  before  him  "are  the 
imperfect  tools  of  an  imperfect  and  tyrannical  government"  (W,  IX, 
21).  A  bit  later,  writing  of  the  Highlanders  on  their  maneuvers,  he 
laments  that  "it  was  obvious  that  all  true  manhood  was  in  the  pro- 
cess of  being  drilled  out  of  them.  I  have  no  doubt  that  soldiers 
well  drilled  are,  as  a  class,  peculiarly  destitute  of  originality 
and  independence"  (W,  IX,  32-33). 

Thoreau  reserves  some  of  his  most  vehement  remarks  for  the 
fortress  at  Quebec.  Even  the  way  in  which"  it  comes  into  his  view  is 
made  to  appear  harsh  and  unsavory.  After  having  viewed,  at  the  Falls 


of  the  Chaudiere,  "the  most  brilliant  rainbow  that  I  ever  imagined" 
(W,  IX,  87),, he  chances  without  warning  upon  a  sight  of  "the  frown- 
ing citadel  of  Quebec  in  the  horizon,  like  the  beak  of  a  bird  of 
prey"  (W,  IX,  88).  When  he  comes  to  examine  the  fortifications  more 
closely,  he  describes  it  as  "England's  folly, --and,  in  more  senses 
than  one,  a  castle  in  the  air"  (W,  IX,  95).  He  objects  emphatically 
to  the  barracks  themselves,  for  it  is  there,  he  argues,  that  men 
come  to  lose  any  intellectual  integrity  which  they  may  have 
possessed:  "The  very   place  where  the  soldier  resides  has  a  peculiar 
tendency  to  become  old  and  dilapidated,  as  the  word  barrack  implies. 
I  couple  all  fortifications  in  my  mind  with  the  dismantled  Spanish 
forts  to  be  found  in  so  many  parts  of  the  world;  and  if  in  any  place 
they  are  not  actually  dismantled,  it  is  because  that  there  the  intel- 
lect of  the  inhabitants  is  dismantled"  (W,  IX,  95-96). 

Those  who  practice  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  fare  but  little' 
better,  in  Thoreau's  vitriolic  vision,  than  those  who  bear  arms  and 
march  mindlessly  about.  Just  as  Emerson  had  challenged  the  life- 
lessness  of  historical  Christianity  in  his  "Divinity  School  Address" 
and  Theodore  Parker  had  reaffirmed  this  spirit  of  questioning  in  "A 
Discourse  on  the  Transient  and  Permanent  in  Christianity,"  Thoreau, 
focusing  more  narrowly  on  the  Catholicism  of  Montreal,  labels  its 
followers  "as  a  people  who  have  fallen  far  behind  the  significance 
of  their  symbols,"  although  he  admires  their  reverence  (W,  IX,  15). 
Unthinking  acceptance  of  anything,  even  a  set  of  religious  doctrines, 
cannot  be  tolerated  by  Thoreau,  for  whom  the  primacy  of  the  imagina- 
tion is  the  supreme  consideration.  While  he  finds  "the  quiet, 
religious  atmosphere"  of  Notre  Dame  so  impressive  that  he  claims, 
"I  think  that  I  might  go  to  church  myself  sometimes  some  Monday,  if 
I  lived  in  a  city  where  there  was  such  a  one  to  go  to,"  he  must  ulti- 
mately maintain,  as  did  Emerson  and  Dickinson,  that  the  "forests  are 
such  a  church,  far  grander  and  more  sacred"  (W,  IX,  16).  Doggedly 
he  insists,  "I  should  not  object  to  the  holy  water,  or  any  other 
simple  symbol,  if  it  were  consecrated  by  the  imagination  of  the  wor- 
shipers" (W,  IX,  17).  Dissatisfied,  he  harshly  denounces  the  priests 
as  giving  "the  impression  of  effeminacy"  and  boldly  chides  the  Sis- 
ters of  Charity  for  "insulting  the  daylight  by  their  presence,  hav- 
ing taken  an  oath  not  to  smile"  (W,  IX,  18). 

Adamant  in  his  convictions,  Thoreau  criticizes  Catholicism  in 
Quebec  as  well  as  in  Montreal.  He  describes  a  schoolhouse  in  the 
parish  of  Ange  Gardien  as  resembling  "a  place  where  the  process,  not 
of  enlightening,  but  of  obfuscating  the  mind  was  going  on,  and  the 
pupils  received  only  so  much  light  as  could  penetrate  the  shadow  of 
the  Catholic  Church"  (W,  IX,  57).  And  of  the  Church  of  La  Bonne  St. 
Anne,  which  had  long  been  a  popular  place  because  of  the  miraculous 
cures  which  were  allegedly  wrought  there,  he  says  sardonically: 
"There  was  a  profusion  of  gilding,  and  I  counted  more  than  twenty- 
five  crutches  suspended  on  the  walls,  some  for  grown  persons,  some 
for  children,  which  it  was  to  be  inferred  so  many  had  been  able  to 
dispense  with;  but  they  looked  as  if  they  had  been  made  to  order  by 
the  carpenter  who  made  the  church"  (W,  IX,  63-64). 

His  efforts  to  "take  one  honest  walk"  seemingly  thwarted  at 
every   turn,  Thoreau,  nevertheless,  manages  to  discover  that,  in  some 
parts  of  Canada  at  least,  the  wilderness  still  prevails,  providing 


the  weary  journeyer  with  much- needed  sustenance  for  his  spirit. 
Niagara  Falls  is  ,lvery   simple  and  noble"  (W,  IX,  47);  St.  Anne  dis- 
plays "a  most  wild  and  rugged  and  stupendous  chasm"  (W,  IX,  68);  La 
Riviere  au  Chi  en  inspires  a  vision  of  "a  more  western  and  wilder 
Arcadia,  methinks,  than  the  world  has  ever  seen  .  .  ."  (W,  IX,  69). 
Even  the  view  from  the  fortress  at  Quebec  is  vivid  and  breathtaking: 
"Thus  the  citadel  under  my  feet,  and  all  historical  associations, 
were  swept  away  again  by  an  influence  from  the  wilds  and  from  nature, 
as  if  the  beholder  had  read  her  story, --an  influence  which,  like 
that  of  the  Great  River  itself  [the  St.  Lawrence],  flowed  from  the 
Arctic  fastnesses  and  Western  forests  with  irresistible  tide  over 
all"  (W,  IX,  110). 

Yet  such  glorious  visions  of  the  wild  are  short-lived.  Thoreau, 
in  describing  the  view  as  he  approaches  Montreal  on  his  return  jour- 
ney, sums  up  this  ethereal  quality  of  the  experience  in  language 
reminiscent  of  that  evoking  the  hazy  reveries  of  A  Week  on  the  Con- 
cord and  Merrimack  Rivers:  "Our  boat  advancing  with  a  strong  and 
steady  pulse  over  the  calm  surface,  we  felt  as  if  we  were  permitted 
to  be  awake  in  the  scenery  of  a  dream"  (W,  IX,  121).  "But,"  he  con- 
tinues wistfully,  "instead  of  an  Indian  town  far  in  the  interior  of 
a  new  world,  with  guides  to  show  us  where  the  river  came  from,  we 
found  a  splendid  and  bustling  stone-built  city  of  white  men,  and 
only  a  few  squalid  Indians  offered  to  sell  us  baskets  at  the  Lachine 
Railroad  Depot,  and  Hochelaga  [Montreal]  is,  perchance,  but  the  fancy 
name  of  an  engine  company  or  an  eating-house"  (W,  IX,  123). 

John- Aldrich  Christie  attributes  the  artistic  failure  of  A 
Yankee  in  Canada  to  its  lacking,  "except  in  occasional  spots,  the 
immediacy  of  Thoreau' s  keen  observation  and  involvement. "5  I  sug- 
gest that,  even  in  those  moments  of  "keen  observation  and  involve- 
ment," Thoreau  met,  more  often  than  not,  with  a  demoralizing  sense 
of  routine.  Chilled  by  his  discovery,  he  came  to  realize  the  limi- 
tations of  his  journey:  in  his  concluding  confession  of  a  desire 
"to  make  a  longer  excursion  on  foot  through  the  wilder  parts  of 
Canada"  (W,  IX,  125),  he  betrays  his  disappointment  with  the  rela- 
tive lack  of  what  Whitman  would  come  to  call,  in  Democratic  Vistas, 
"savage  virtue."  In  Canada,  as  Walter  Harding  observes,  Thoreau 
experienced  little  of  the  wildness  which  he  cherished;^  those  bits 
of  it  which  he  tasted  were  insufficient  to  sustain  his  aesthetic 
needs.  As  a  result,  we  are  left  with  a  brittle  book  which,  never- 
theless, burns  with  the  ardor  of  a  Yankee  whose  search  for  a  simpler, 
better  life  would,  of  necessity,  have  to  be  continued. 

NOTES 

^Henry  David  Thoreau,  Excursions,  Vol.  IX  of  The  Writings  of 
Henry  David  Thoreau  (Boston  and  New  York:  Houghton  Mifflin  Co., 
1893) ,  p.  3.  Subsequent  references  to  the  Riverside  Edition  will 
appear  with  the  designation  "W"  and  the  volume  and  page  number  in 
parentheses.  For  a  rather  different  reading  of  Thoreau' s  opening 
sentence,  see  Maynard  Gertler,  "Editor's  Introduction"  to  Henry 
David  Thoreau,  A  Yankee  in  Canada,  ed.  Maynard  Gertler  (Montreal: 
Harvest  House,  T961),  p.  12. 
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2Walter  Harding  and  Carl  Bode,  ed.,  The  Correspondence  of  Henry 
David  Thoreau  (New  York:  New  York  Univ.  Press,  1958),  p.  299. 

3Walter  Harding,  A  Thoreau  Handbook  (New  York:  New  York  Univ. 
Press,  1959),  p.  57. 

4 

The  Shores  of  America:  Thoreau 's  Inward  Exploration  (Urbana, 
111.:  Univ.  of  Illinois  Press,  1958),  p.  371. 

5Thoreau  as  World  Traveler  (New  York:  Columbia  Univ.  Press, 
1965),  p.  100. 

The  Days  of  Henry  Thoreau  (New  York:  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  1965), 
p.  283. 


...What  should  give  us  heart,  when  we  think  of  the  amusement 
of  Thoreau's  neighbours  eighty  years  ago  when  he  set  out  to  do  a 
bit  of  shirking,  is  that  a  chance  phrase,  the  lucky  words  of  a  poet 
which  rise  superior  to  the  riddle  none  can  solve,  can  somehow  give 
stability  to  a  fair  prospect  of  earth,  a  dream  not  yet  materially 
realized  by  man 

If  ever  the  moon  lighted  men,  who  took  the  phantoms  and  falsi- 
ties about  them  for  guidance  while  despising  the  visions  of  the 
idealists,  and  if  ever  nightmarish  stuff  led  resolute  and  hard- 
headed  realists  to  unexpected  ruin,  it  was  those  efficacious  fellows 
with  their  sound  systems  of  safe  government  and  well-considered 
plans  for  national  prosperity  who  led  the  world  to  1914  and  to 
today.  Somehow,  I  should  feel  safer  in  Thoreau's  hut  than  with 
their  sort.  I  should  know  where  I  was,  there.  If  the  light  of  that 
hut  is  moonshine,  I  prefer  it  to  intermittent  lyddite,  and  to  the 
electric  lamps  working  overtime  in  the  bureaus  for  taxes  and  for  the 
relief  of  the  unemployed. 

There  is  not  so  much  success  in  the  way  the  world  is  managed  by 
its  practical  experts,  who  are  confident  they  understand  the  nature 
of  reality,  that  we  need  feel  shy  with  our  own  variety  of  moonshine. 
I  suppose  few  of  us  know,  or  care  to  learn,  what  the  hard-headed 
and  hard-working  Americans  were  doing  in  the  1850's  -  goldrushing  to 
California,  I  fancy  -  but  most  of  us  know  of  the  lasting  contribu- 
tions to  the  richness  of  life  made  in  that  decade  by  Leaves  of  Grass, 
Moby  Dick,  and  Walden. 

H.  M.  Tomlinson 

Essay  "The  Road  to  Concord" 

from  South  to  Cadiz 
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F.  B.  Sanborn's  Review  of  Thoreau's  Letters  to  Various  Persons 
by  Thomas  Blanding 


Thoreau's  friends  never  missed  a  chance  to  further  his  reputa- 
tion in  the  years  immediately  after  his  death  since  the  public  could 
not  decide  whether  to  condemn  the  caustic  critic  or  favor  the  poet- 
naturalist.  Literary  opinion  was  as  divided  as  public  opinion. 
James  Russell  Lowell  led  detractors  in  the  pages  of  the  North  Ameri- 
can Review,  while  partisans  camped  under  the  command  of  Colonel 
Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  and  Franklin 
Benjamin  Sanborn  in  the  Boston  Commonwealth,  an  emancipation  weekly. 

Sanborn  printed  the  following  review  of  Thoreau's  Letters  to 
Various  Persons,  edited  by  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  in  his  newspaper  on 
August  12,  1865,  three  weeks  after  Ticknor  &  Fields  published  this 
fourth  posthumous  collection  of  Thoreau's  works,  and  six  weeks 
before  Lowell  mounted  his  vicious  attack  in  the  North  American 
Review. 

LETTERS.  By  Henry  Thoreau.  Boston:  for  sale  by  Walker,  Fuller  &  Co. 

Many  years  ago,  an  English  clergyman  gave  his  friend,  Theodore 
Parker,  a  standing  order  to  send  him  any  book  published  in  the  United 
States  which  was  truly  American  or  characteristic  of  any  phase  of 
American  life.  Parker  accordingly  sent  him  Judd's  "Margaret,"  on  its 
first  appearance,  assuring  his  correspondent  "that  it  was  the  most 
truly  American  book  that  had  been  or  would  be  published  for  some  years." 
Had  Parker,  who  never  fully  appreciated  the  genius  of  Henry  Thoreau, 
said  the  same  thing  of  his  books,  it  would  not  have  been  so  obviously 
true,  but  it  would  have  been  correct,  notwithstanding.  No  man  was 
more  American,  in  the  ideal  sense,  than  the  man  who  voyaged  on  Concord 
river  and  dwelt  by  the  wooded  shore  of  Walden.  A  dim  perception  of 
this  fact  is  causing  his  later  books,  and  especially  those  printed  since 
his  death,  to  find  a  sale  which  the  earlier  ones  never  had.  None  of 
them,  probably,  will  be  more  eagerly  read  than  the  recently  published 
volume  of  letters,  to  which. the  editor,  Mr.  Emerson,  has  added  a  few 
poems,  chiefly  reprints,  as  specimens  of  Thoreau's  faculty  as  a  poet. 

Neither  these  letters  nor  these  poems  must  be  accepted  as 
a  complete  edition  of  what  Thoreau  left  behind.  Several  of  his  cor- 
respondents have  been  entirely  overlooked  in  this  collection  of  his 
letters,  and  many  of  the  letters  to  his  family  have  been  omitted  for 
personal  reasons.  Most  of  the  verses  left  in  manuscript  have  also 
been  omitted,  and  of  those  already  printed  not  a  fifth  part  is  given 
in  this  selection.  There  is  hope  that  some  of  the  missing  letters  may 
be  added  in  a  new  edition,  and  that,  sooner  or  later,  a  perfect  col- 
lection of  all  his  verses,  both  what  he  composed  and  what  he  trans- 
lated may  be  given  to  the  world.  It  is  due  to  the  individuality  and 
the  singular  originality  of  his  genius  that  such  a  volume  should  be 
prepared.  There  are  his  journals,  too, --a  rich  mass  of  observations 
on  eyery   aspect  of  nature  and  of  the  soul  which  he  saw, --from  which 
it  would  be  possible  to  draw  more  than  one  volume  of  selections,  if  the 
whole  cannot  be  printed. 
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It  is  not  probable,  however,  that  we  shall  ever  find  in  so  few 
pages  so  much  of  the  genuine  life  and  spirit  of  the  man,  as  these  letters 
show  us.  They  bring  us  nearer  to  him,  and  to  his  point  of  view,  than 
anything  else-  has  ever  done;  and  while  they  will  be  "a  stumbling-block" 
to  some,  and  "foolishness"  to  many  more,  they  will  be  hailed  with  delight 
by  those  for  whom  they  are  meant.  These  lovers  of  the  ideal,  the  humorous, 
and  the  austere,  will  not  be  annoyed  by  paradoxes,  shocked  by  plainness 
of  speech,  or  fatigued  by  iteration;  they  will  perceive  how  serene,  wise 
and  virtuous  was  the  soul  which  could  clothe  its  thoughts  in  words  so 
unwonted.  For  such  readers  a  commentary  will  some  day  be  needed, 
however, --they  will  wish  for  a  guide-book  of  his  localities,  and  a  dir- 
ectory of  his  names;  to  know  who  were  Mr.  A.,  and  Mr.  B.,  and  Mr.  C, 
etc.,  and  what  were  the  incidents  alluded  to  and  not  detailed,  which 
go  far  to  elucidate  meaning,  otherwise  obscure.  Many,  too,  are  the  allusion 
of  other  kinds  which  will  need  explanation,  and  which  some  future  com- 
mentator will  explain  as  best  he  can.  Our  contribution  in  this  line 
shall  be  a  notice  of  the  "young  Englishman  named  Cholmondely,"  who 
is  several  times  mentioned  in  the  letters,  and  who  sent  Thoreau  the  gift 
of  rare  books,  of  which  he  also  makes  mention. 

Those  who  really  knew  Thomas  Cholmondely  will  not  easily  forget 
him;  those  who  only  had  a  common  acquaintance  with  him  will  perhaps 
wonder  that  anyone  should  remember  him.  So  rare  were  his  gifts,  and 
so  well  did  his  ordinary  manner  conceal  them,  that  few  suspected  him, 
at  least  here  in  America,  for  the  man  he  was.  Born  in  Shropshire,  of 
an  old  country  family,  a  nephew  of  Bishop  Heber,  a  graduate  of  Oxford, 
a  friend  of  Arthur  Hugh  Clough,  a  student  in  Germany,  a  farmer  in 
New  Zealand,— such  was  the  brief  account  given  of  him  in  1854,  when 
he  first  visited  Concord.  He  brought  letters  to  Mr.  Emerson,  but 
declared  that  he  was  unknown  in  England;  he  wished  to  see  America  for 
himself,  and  would  like  to  take  lodgings  for  a  while  in  Concord.  His 
host  sent  him  to  Mr.  Thoreau' s,  where  he  lived  for  two  months,  and 
learned  to  know  and  admire  the  author  of  Walden.  On  better  acquain- 
tance he  proved  himself  to  be  an  Englishman,  indeed,  but  an  ideal 
Englishman, --to  whom  the  greatness  of  his  country  meant  something  more 
than  most  men  interpret  it.  He  valued  less  her  institutions  than 
the  spirit  out  of  which  they  had  grown,  and  which  was  hastening  to 
destroy  so  many  of  them;  he  was  of  the  Elizabethan  period  in  his  mind, 
though  wearing  the  exterior,  and  possessed  of  the  philosophy,  of  the 
present  age. 

He  had  been  experimenting  in  politics  by  assisting  to  found 
a  State  in  New  Zeal  and, -about  which  island  he  had  just  printed  a  note- 
worthy book,  called  "Ultima  Thule,"--he  came  to  New  England  to  look 
into  the  foundation  of  our  national  policy.  It  does  not  appear  that 
he  had  ever  heard  of  Thoreau  till  he  met  him  in  Concord, --but  from 
that  day  he  became  a  lover  of  him,  and  may  be  said  to  have  introduced 
his  books  into  England,  although  Froude  and  a  few  others  had  seen  them 
before. 

Returning  to  England  to  take  part  in  the  Crimean  war,  early  in 
1855,  he  travelled  through  the  eastern  countries  of  Europe,  after  the 
war  was  ended,  and  wrote  to  Thoreau  some  of  the  best  letters  describing 
his  impressions  of  what  he  saw.  In  1859,  he  again  visited  America,  and 
spent  a  week  or  two  in  Concord.  Between  these  two  visits  he  had  sent 
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over   the  small  collection  of  oriental  books  which  he  gave  to  Thoreau , 
and  which  are  twice  alluded  to  in  the  letters.   In  1860,  he  organized 
a  company  of  riflemen  in  Shrewsbury,  where  he  then  lived.   It  was  in 
the  previous  year  that  he  met  Theodore  Parker  in  England,  and  urged  him 
to  travei  at  his  (Cholmondely's)  expense,  while  seeking  to  regain  his 
lost  health.  In  1861  and  1862,  he  was  still  living  at  Shrewsbury; 
in  the  following  year  he  inherited  a  large  property,  and  took  the 
name  of  Owen.  In  1864,  he  married,  and  in  the  spring  of  that  year 
died  at  Florence,  in  Italy—nearly  four  years  after  his  friend  Parker 
had  died  in  the  same  city. 

Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  career  of  one  of  Henry  Thoreau's 
friends,  who  make  a  pilgrimage  across  the  ocean  to  see  him,  and  regarded 
his  books  with  the  affection  of  a  Brahmin  for  the  Vedas .  But  this  sketch 
cannot  even  hint  at  the  sweet  simplicity  and  the  magnanimous  eccentricity 
of  his  character.  Among  the  published  letters  of  his  friend  ought  to 
appear  the  whole  correspondence  between  these  two  related  souls  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  world. 

A  similar  romantic  interest  attaches  to  many  of  the  other  friend- 
ships of  Thoreau.  He  was  cold  to  his  friends  according  to  the  ordinary 
standard  of  the  world;  he  did  not  much  frequent  their  society,  nor 
always  agree  with  their  opinions;  but  he  was  faithful  beyond  all  men 
to  the  essentials  of  friendship.  The  speedy  and  public  honor  which  he 
paid  to  Captain  Brown,  after  his  capture  at  Harper's  Ferry,  was  a  tri- 
bute to  his  personal  affection  for  the  man,  no  less  than  his  entire 
sympathy  with  the  cause.  It  is  singular  that  these  letters  contain 
no  allusion  to  that  period  of  his  life. 

It  is  vain  for  us  to  criticise  the  book  in  detail.  We  would 
gladly  quote  passages  from  it,  but  we  must  deny  ourselves  now.  It 
is  a  book  worthy  to  be  read  again  and  again,  and  the  character  which 
it  reveals  is  one  which  cannot  be  too  closely  studied.  Centuries  may 
go  by  before  such  another  man  is  seen  in  New  England,  and  all  that 
relates  to  him  is  precious. 

The  proof-reader  has  not  used  his  customary  care  in  correcting 
the  text,  which  is  deformed  with  many  errors.  In  a  second  edition, 
these  should  be  corrected. 


CONCORD  COMMENTS  OF  105  YEARS  AGO 
by  Georgia  Delano 

On  the  lower  East  Side  in  New  York  today's  reaction  might  be: 

"Nu,  so  what's  new?" 
In  Paris,  one  might  hear  the  response: 

"Plus  ca  change,  plus  c'est  la  meme  chose." 
These  were  Sophia  Thoreau's  concerns  in  the  1870's;  they  were 
included  in  a  letter  to  her  cousin,  Marianne  Dunbar: 

"If  you  read  the  newspapers  I  am  sure  the  tragic  element  will 
get  cultivated,  for  it  seems  as  if  crime  were  epidemic;  it  is  truly 
frightful  to  contemplate  the  horrors  daily  sDread  before  us." 


Concord,  Jan.  18,  1873 
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THOREAU'S  FRIEND,  HARRISON  GRAY  OTIS  BLAKE 

From  a  clipping  found  in  an  old  copy  of  Miscellanies. 
Evidently  the  introductory  paragraph  is  missing. 

Blake  was  an  interesting  personality.  He  was  born  in  Worcester, 
April  8,  1816,  of  distinguished  ancestry.  He  was  the  son  of  Hon. 
Francis  Blake,  one  of  the  most  eloquent  and  able  lawyers  of  the  time, 
who  had  been  State  senator,  and  was  clerk  of  the  County  Court  at  the 
time  of  his  death  in  1817,  but  a  few  months  after  the  birth  of  his 
son  Harrison.  The  mother  of  Harrison  was  Elizabeth  Augusta  Chandler, 
daughter  of  Gardner  Chandler,  and  granddaughter  of  Judge  John 
Chandler,  of  Worcester.  Gardner  Chandler's  wife,  Harrison  Blake's 
grandmother,  was  the  daughter  of  the  celebrated  General  Timothy 
Ruggles  of  Hardwick.  On  the  Blake  side  Harrison  could  trace  his 
ancestry  to  Carver  and  Howl  and  of  the  Mayflower. 

The  youthful  Blake  entered  Harvard  College  and  graduated  in 
1835,  a  classmate  of  Judge  E.  Rockwood  Hoar  and  of  many  others  who 
became  famous.  He  studied  theology  at  the  Cambridge  Divinity  School, 
but  never  entered  the  ministry.  His  radical  views  on  religious  sub- 
jects were  too  far  in  advance  of  even  the  Unitarians  of  the  time,  in 
whose  denomination  he  had  been  educated.  Returning  to  Worcester  he 
taught  in  a  young  ladies'  school,  and  engaged  in  various  kinds  of 
literary  work,  later  falling  under  the  influence  of  the  Concord 
group,  and  becoming  immediately  associated  with  Thoreau.  He  was 
much  in  Concord,  and  Thoreau  frequently  visited  him  in  Worcester. 
He  died  April  18,  1898. 

Harrison  Gray  Otis  Blake  was  a  man  of  high  education,  of  the 
finest  moral  sensibilities,  of  kindly  disposition  and  courteous 
manners.  He  was  unassuming  in  demeanor  but  unyielding  in  his  con- 
victions of  what  he  considered  right.  His  greatest  delight  he 
found  in  the  study  of  that  school  of  philosophy  represented  by  Emer- 
son, Alcott  and  Thoreau,  and  he  was  constant  in  his  attendance  at 
the  sessions  of  the  Concord  School  of  Philosophy.  Of  the  views  of 
Thoreau  he  held  an  exalted  opinion.  He  says,  in  his  Introductory 
Note  to  Early  Spring:  "Before  it  (the  Journal)  came  into  my  posses- 
sion, I  had  been  in  the  habit  of  borrowing  volumes  of  it  from  time 
to  time,  and  thus  continuing  an  intercourse  with  its  author  which  I 
had  enjoyed,  through  occasional  visits,  and  correspondence,  for  many 
years  before  his  death,  and  which  I  regard  as  perhaps  the  highest 
privilege  of  my  life."  Blake,  too,  was  a  passionate  lover  of  nature 
in  all  its  phases,  and  was  very   fond  of  taking  long  walks  in  the 
country,  like  Thoreau.  The  latter,  dying,  bequeathed  the  Journals 
to  his  sister,  Sophia.  On  her  death,  in  1876,  she  bequeathed  them 
to  Blake,  who,  anxious  to  share  his  treasures  with  the  world,  edited 
the  Seasons,  Early  Spring  appearing  in  its  first  edition  in  1881. 

Less  famous  than  many  with  whom  he  was  on  terms  of  intimacy, 
Harrison  Gray  Otis  Blake  was  an  interesting  man  nevertheless.  Old 
residents  of  Worcester  tell  numerous  anecdotes  of  the  man  and  of  his 
quaint  mannerisms.  But  he  deserves  well  of  all  lovers  of  Thoreau, 
because  he  made  accessible  some  of  the  Journals,  in  which  the  master 
speaks  forth  on  every   page. 
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BEANS,  BAKED  AND  HALF-BAKED  (7) Thomas  Blanding 

("I  was  determined  to  know  beans."  --  Thoreau) 


"J.  F.  C.  in  his  article  on  Mr.  Emerson  was  very   unjust  to 
Henry,  and  went  quite  out  of  his  way  to  wound  him,"  Daniel  Ricketson 
wrote  Sophia  Thoreau  on  March  15,  1865.  "J.  F.  C."  is  James  Freeman 
Clarke,  Unitarian  Minister,  militant  Transcendentalist,  friend  of 
Emerson,  and  no  friend  of  Thoreau.  Ricketson  refers  to  Clarke's 
lecture  on  the  Religious  Philosophy  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  first 
delivered  in  Boston  on  January  8,  1865,  and  repeated  at  the  Hoi  lis 
Street  Church  on  February  19.  The  Boston  Traveller  gave  the  lecture 
a  wider  audience  on  February  25.  The  following  extract  is  taken 
from  that  newspaper: 

Humanity  is  like  a  tree,  of  which  individuals  are  the 
buds.  Each  bud  has  its  own  life,  is  an  individual,  can  be 
taken  out  of  its  branch  and  inserted  in  another  tree.  But 
yet  besides  these  individual  lives,  there  is  the  common 
life  of  the  tree,  which  pours  into  all,  fosters  all,  gives 
to  all  their  motive  power.  So  beside  our  individual  being 
there  is  a  common  being  of  men,  in  which  we  are  all  one 
flowing  down  from  the  past  and  giving  unity  to  the  race. 
Woe  to  those  who  try  to  shut  out  the  past,  to  cut  off  his- 
tory from  behind,  to  adopt  the  isolated  philosophy  of  Mr. 
Thoreau,  who  looked  with  reverence  at  the  apple  in  the 
hands  of  a  farmer,  but  despised  the  coarse,  brown,  honest 
hand  which  held  it. 

This  is  nonsense,  of  course,  and  Ricketson  tried  to  put  the  best 
face  on  it  for  the  injured  sister: 

But  it  can  do  him  no  harm.  In  charity  to  Mr.  C.  who  would 
not,  I  think,  do  any  one  wrong,  it  must  have  been  very 
carelessly  done.  In  common  respect  for  the  departed  and 
remaining  friends,  I  do  not  see  how  he  could  have  done  it. 
Henry  has  a  good  and  lasting  fame.  As  Virgil  says,  "Sic 
itur  ad  astra." 

One  Concord  farmer  already  had  gone  out  of  his  way  to  tell  the  pub- 
lic how  much  the  yeomen  of  the  town  respected  Thoreau.  The  April 
10,  1863,  Boston  Commonwealth  newspaper  printed  "The  Farmer's  Com- 
pensations" by  "A  Concord  Farmer."  This  was  Minot  Pratt,  formerly 
Treasurer  of  Brook  Farm  and,  with  Thoreau,  Edward  Hoar,  and  Horace 
Mann,  Jr.,  one  of  Concord's  best  botanists.  His  allusion  to  Thoreau 
could  not  have  been  written  by  "the  coarse,  brown,  honest  hand"  of 
one  Thoreau  despised: 

On  the  first  day  of  last  November  [1862],  one  of  the  love- 
liest days  that  ever  the  Good  Father  gave  to  his  children, 
with  a  company  of  friends  who  deeply  sympathized  in  our 
love  of  nature,  we  rode  over  this  same  path.  On  reaching 


Walden,  whose  shades  are  now  rendered  sacred  to  the  memory 
of  our  departed  friend  Thoreau,  we  were  attracted  to  its 
quiet  shore,  where  we  passed  a  few  moments  in  admiration 
of  the  scene,  and  in  returning  to  our  childish  amusement 
of  skipping  stones  over  its  slightly  ruffled  surface. 

When  Pratt  died  fifteen  years  later  Frank  Sanborn  recalled  his  like- 
ness to  Thoreau,  in  the  Springfield  Daily  Republican  ("Mi not  Pratt," 
April  3,  1878): 

...his  recreation,  and  one  might  say,  his  worship,  was 
among  the  wild-flowers  and  woodlands,  which  he  knew 
almost  as  familiarly  as  Thoreau  did.  Thoreau  was  a 
"poet-naturalist,"  Minot  Pratt  was  a  farmer-naturalist, 
--but  in  both  the  love  of  nature  was  far  stronger  than 
the  mere  scientific  thirst  for  knowledge.  They  revered 
nature  and  treated  her  with  the  modesty  due  to  a  maiden, 
and  with  the  respect  of  a  young  lover.  This  sentiment 
did  not  wither  as  age  came  on 

And  the  same  number  of  the  Republican  printed  a  poem,  "In  Memoriam," 
which  Louisa  May  Alcott  wrote  the  day  Pratt  died,  March  29,  1878. 
It  ended: 

Thy  memory  shall  be  our  trust; 

And  herbs  of  grace  will  bloom 

About  the  quiet  tomb, 
Where  lies  the  gentle  and  the  just. 

This  was  a  dying  season  for  Thoreau 's  friends.  Within  six 
months  of  each  other,  Concord  lost  Minot  Pratt,  Dr.  Bartlett,  Mrs. 
Alcott,  and  Elizabeth  Hoar. 

Sanborn  did  much  to  win  Thoreau  immortality,  first  in  his  chatty 
columns  in  the  Commonweal th  and  Springfield  Daily  Republican,  later 
in  numerous  books  and  periodical  printings.  Some  of  Sanborn's  news- 
paper pieces,  like  his  review  of  Letters  to  Various  Persons  reprinted 
elsewhere  in  this  number  of  the  Concord  Saunterer,  featured  Thoreau; 
more  often  he  imbedded  allusions  and  anecdotes  in  otherwise  unrelated 
columns.  A  small  sample  of  the  latter  follows. 

When  Sanborn  reviewed  Higginson's  Out-Door  Papers  in  the  June 
12,  1863,  Commonwealth,  he  attempted  to  balance  his  praise  for  the 
Atlantic  Monthly's  two  best  nature  writers:  "Thoreau  had  a  more 
careful  eye,  and  looked  deeper  into  the  causes  and  connections  of 
things,  but  he  was  sometimes  heavy,  while  Higginson  never  is." 

The  July  29,  1864,  Commonwealth  carried  Sanborn's  review  of 
volume  four  of  Thomas  Carlyle's  History  of  Frederich  the  Second, 
Called  Frederic  the  Great.  He  puffed  an  early  periodical  piece  by 
Thoreau  which  was  not  reprinted  until  1866  in  A  Yankee  in  Canada, 
with  Anti -Slavery  and  Reform  Papers:  "In  1847,  soon  after  the  publi- 
cation of  his  Letters  and  Speeches  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  there 
appeared  in  Graham's  Magazine  a  long  critique  by  Thoreau  on  'Thomas 
Carlyle  and  His  Works,'  which  is,  on  the  whole,  the  best  delineation 
of  him  which  we  have  yet  read." 
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Sanborn  welcomed  other  writers'  praise  of  Thoreau  in  the  Com- 
monwealth, as  when  he  printed  "Costume  and  Character"  by  Charlotte 
P.  Hawes  in  the  January  7,  1865,  number: 

Several  Sunday  evenings  since,  our  Concord  sage 
[Emerson],  in  his  steppings  among  the  stars,  humorously 
dismissed  the  subject  of  Dress  with  a  little  stately 
scorn.  I  promised  myself,  then,  the  courage  to  say 
some  things  upon  it  from  a  lower  range  .  .  . 

And  Thoreau--who  is  now  following  the  trail  of  the 
lost  hound  in  distant  lands—since  he  uttered  so  much 
of  his  beauty  in  other  ways,  never  mind  his  obtuseness 
on  habiliments.  This  was  the  wall-side  of  the  man. 
Stand,  then,  incomparable  Thoreau,  in  your  coarse  grey 
or  earth-colored  clothes,  like  a  very   piece  of  the 
planet  itself. 

On  June  12,  1871,  Sanborn  reviewed  a  new  volume  by  a  rising 
young  naturalist,  in  "Books,  Authors  and  Art"  in  the  Springfield 
Daily  Republican: 

Wake-Robin,  by  John  Burroughs,  is  a  better  book 
than  its  unmeaning  title  would  make  one  suppose.  .  . 
Mr.  Burroughs  is  a  denizen  of  rural  New  York,  an 
admirer  of  Thoreau  and  Walt  Whitman,  but  also  an 
observer  and  lover  of  nature.  If  he  could  forget 
himself  and  his  favorite  authors  a  little  more,  he 
would  write  a  great  deal  better;  as  it  is,  he  sug- 
gests Thoreau  in  every   page,  and  quotes  him  in 
every   chapter  at  least  once. 

Writing  in  "Books,  Authors  and  Art"  again  on  December  5,  1872, 
Sanborn  ridiculed  Francis  H.  Underwood's  Handbook  of  American 
Authors: 

.  .  .  What  harm  Mr.  Thoreau  ever  did  to  Mr.  Under- 
wood's friends  we  cannot  imagine,  but  he  is  chas- 
tised for  it  by  being  called  "a  selfish  misanthrope," 
and  "a  literary  barbarian, "--terms  about  as  descrip- 
tive as  it  would  be  to  call  this  editor  an  Irish 
agrarian,  or  a  Mesopotamian  sausage-maker.  .  .  Why 
make  fish  of  Henry  Thoreau  and  flesh  of  Walt  Whitman, 
whose  sins  against  the  world  have  certainly  been  as 
great  as  those  of  the  Concord  anchorite? 

So  much  for  Sanborn's  sausages  and  Blanding's  "Beans." 
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WALDEN  FOR  THOREAU 
From  the  Boston  Transcript,  February  11,  1922 


Walden  Pond  is  up  again.  Walden  has  become  not  merely  a  Massa- 
chusetts, but  a  national,  question.  The  discussion,  a  year  or  more 
ago,  of  the  proposition  to  make  a  State  park  of  the  waters  and  the 
immediate  shore  of  the  little  crystal  bowl  in  the  Concord  woods, 
with  the  railroad  track  running  along  its  side,  had  an  instant  echo 
throughout  the  country.  Newspapers  in  Iowa,  in  Louisiana,  in  Mis- 
souri and  in  Oregon  took  up  the  theme  with  a  keenness  of  interest 
that  shamed  the  indifference  of  Massachusetts,  and  particularly  the 
apparent  unwillingness  of  Concord  itself  to  make  the  place  a  shrine. 
These  distant  comments  proved  that  in  the  hearts  and  souls  of  Ameri- 
cans Walden  Pond  already  is  a  shrine.  Out  from  among  the  tumultuous 
throng  of  the  unregulated  picnickers  on  the  shores  of  the  little 
lake,  out,  as  it  were,  from  behind  the  frowning  icehouses,  there 
seemed  to  step  the  gaunt  and  Indianlike  figure  of  one  of  the  great- 
est of  American  nature-lovers  and  philosophers-the  figure  of  the  man 
who  put  Walden  Pond  upon  the  map  of  the  world  as  truly  as  Vasco  Nunez 
de  Balboa  put  upon  it  that  somewhat  larger  and  more  restless  body  of 
water,  the  Pacific  Ocean-asking  us  to  make  the  neighborhood  sacred. 

It  is  now  just  sixty  years  since  Henry  David  Thoreau,  with  the 
seeds  of  death  in  his  body,  went  out  on  Concord  paths  once  too  often 
without  his  great-coat,  and  took  the  cold  which  ended  his  career. 
It  is  seventy-seven  years  since  he  built  his  hut  on  the  shore  at 
Walden  and  made  the  scene  immortal.  From  the  vantage-ground  of  that 
hut,  where  he  supported  himself  on  nothing  at  all,  or  next  to  noth- 
ing, he  taught  the  lesson  of  personal  independence  and  of  scorn  of 
the  superfluities  and  pretenses  of  life  which,  though  it  has  been 
slow  in  learning,  the  world  is  certainly  beginning  to  take  to  heart. 
Even  if  the  more  than  three-quarters  of  a  century  of  Walden's  propa- 
gandism  have  resulted  in  yery   few  conversions  to  practical  Wal den- 
ism,  the  story  told  from  the  cabin  has  at  least  arrested  the  imagin- 
ation of  the  world.  The  author  of  "Walden,"  of  "Cape  Cod,"  of  "The 
Maine  Woods"  is  regarded  by  foreign  critics  as  one  of  the  half- 
dozen  really  great  American  authors.  Not  only  do  his  works  afford 
delight,  but  they  greatly  stimulate  the  surpassing  love  of  out-of- 
door  life  which  has  become  one  of  the  saving  characteristics  of  the 
American  people. 

Extremely  little  that  is  monumental  has  ever  been  done  in  Tho- 
reau' s  memory.  In  Boston  it  is  as  if  no  such  man  ever  existed. 
Concord  has  at  least  his  ashes  and  the  simple  old  family  gravestone 
to  remember. 

Editor's  Note:  When  Walden  was  made  a  State  reservation, its  manage- 
ment was  promptly  given  over  to  the  Middlesex  County  Commissioners 
who  administered  it  for  over  50  years.  At  the  time  of  its  return  to 
the  care  of  the  State, which  then  had  a  Department  of  Natural 
Resources,  there  were  great  hopes  for  its  future.  In  spite  of  the 
efforts  of  the  Friends  of  Walden,  the  plans  for  replanting  the 
slopes  around  the  pond  and  other  improvements  have  been  hampered  by 
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reorganization  and  lack  of  funding.  Two  new  parking  lots  opened 
last  summer,  but  the  fee  for  school  buses  rose  to  $20.00  which  frus- 
trated and  angered  many  people.  Good  news  for  schools  is  that  this 
fee  will  be  waived  if  a  request  is  made  in  writing  to  the  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Walden  Pond  State  Reservation  three  weeks  before  the 
planned  visit.  There  is  also  a  rumor  that  a  special  Thoreau  inter- 
preter will  be  stationed  at  the  cabin  site.  We'll  believe  it  when 
we  see  it! 


ABOUT  THE  AUTHORS 

RAY  ANGELO  is  a  naturalist  at  Harvard  University's  Concord  Field 
Station.  He  is  the  author  of  Concord  Area  Trees,  an  informal  but 
comprehensive  guide  to  the  identification  of  all  trees  growing  wild 
in  Concord  and  neighboring  townships.  A  similar  volume,  Concord 
Area  Shrubs,  will  be  published  later  this  spring. 

JOSEPH  LAWRENCE  BASILE  is  an  Associate  Professor  of  English  at  the 
University  of  South  Dakota,  where  he  teaches  courses  in  American 
literature  and  creative  writing.  In  1976,  he  was  a  member  of  Wal- 
ter Harding's  Concord  Summer  Seminar  for  College  Teachers  on  Ameri- 
can Transcendentalism  and  Its  Impact. 

THOMAS  BLANDING  is  one  of  the  Editors  for  The  Writings  of  Henry  D. 
Thoreau  (Princeton  University  Press).  He  is  currently  writing  the 
introduction  to  Excursions  and  is  well  known  to  readers  of  the 
Concord  Saunterer.  Blanding  is  also  a  Thoreau  Lyceum  Board  member. 

GEORGIA  DELANO  spent  a  month  in  Concord  last  fall  writing  an  arti- 
cle on  the  educational  theories  of  Bronson  Alcott  and  Henry  Thoreau 
She  is  associated  with  the  Workshop  for  Open  Education  at  the  City 
College  of  New  York  and  advisor  for  a  Teacher  Center  Proposal  and 
one  of  the  planners  for  a  10th  Anniversary  Conference. 

FRANCIS  DEDMOND  is  Professor  of  English  and  Chairman  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  English  at  Catawba  College,  Salisbury,  N.C.  He  has  pub- 
lished a  number  of  articles  on  Emerson,  Thoreau  and  Poe  and  other 
19th  century  American  authors.  He  is  presently  working  on  a  study 
of  the  social,  cultural  and  political  impact  of  the  Concord  Lyceum 
of  Thoreau's  day  and  is  also  preparing  a  critical-analytical  study 
of  Transcendental  novelist,  Sylvester  Judd,  for  the  Twayne  United 
States  Authors  Series. 

JOEL  MYERSON,  Associate  Professor  of  English  at  the  University  of 
South  Carolina,  has  published  over  30  articles  on  the  Transcenden- 
tal ists,  primary  and  secondary  bibliographies  and  an  anthology  of 
Margaret  Fuller's  works,  and  is  editor  of  the  annual,  Studies  in 
The  American  Renaissance.  " 
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EVENTS  AND  OPPORTUNITIES 


FRIDAY  &    At  the  State  University  College  in  Geneseo,  N.Y.: 
SATURDAY    Psychology  and  the  Literary  Artist:  A  Case  Study  of 
APRIL  14    Henry  D.  Thoreau.  Raymond  Gozzi,  Richard  Lebeaux, 
AND  15     Norman  Holland,  Everett  Fergenson,  James  Armstrong, 

Walter  Harding  and  others.  Friday  night's  program  will 
include:  CLEAR  SKY,  PURE  LIGHT:  An  Evening  With  Thoreau, 
Christopher  Chi  Ids  as  Thoreau. 

WEDNESDAY  At  the  Lyceum:  James  Armstrong  of  Fullerton  College 
APRIL  19  will  speak  on:  Thoreau,  Chastity  and  the  Reformers. 
8  P.M. 


SATURDAY 
APRIL  29 
10-5 
SUNDAY, 
APRIL  30 
2-5 


At  the  Lyceum:  The  Annual  Wildflower  Plant  Sale  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Lyceum,  a  non-profit  organization  without 
endowment.  Advance  orders  advised.  Lists  of  plants 
available  on  request. 


SUNDAY     A  reception  for  Thoreau  Lyceum  members  and  guests  to 
MAY  7      observe  the  opening  of  an  Exhibition  of  Photographs  of 
5-7       Thoreau's  Walden  prepared  by  Dr.  Merlene  Ogden,  Profes- 
sor of  English  and  assistant  dean  in  the  College  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  at  Andrews  University  in  Berrien  Springs, 
Michigan.  Refreshments  will  be  served. 

WEDNESDAY   At  the  Lyceum:  Thoreau's  Maine  Woods:  A  slide  talk  by 
MAY  10     J.  Parker  Huber,  Director  of  the  Henry  D.  Thoreau  School 
8  P.M.     of  Wilderness  Studies  at  Eastern  Connecticut  State  Col- 
lege. 

WEDNESDAY   At  the  Lyceum:  The  Writing  and  Editing  of  Emerson's 
MAY  17     "Thoreau"  by  Joel  Myerson,  assistant  professor  of  Eng- 
8  P.M.     lish  at  the  University  of  South  Carolina. 

WEDNESDAY   At  the  Lyceum:  Minutemen  in  a_  New  Nation:  The  Making  of 
MAY  24     the  Republic  by  Robert  A.  Gross,  instructor  in  American 
8  P.M.     Studies  at  Amherst  College. 

FRIDAY  At  the  Lyceum:  Sauntering  Toward  the  Holy  Land:  The 
JULY  14  Writing  of  Thoreau  's  Last  Excursions  Essays  by  Thomas 
8:30  P.M.  Blanding,  an  editor  for  The  Writings  of  Henry  D.  Thoreau, 
Princeton  University  Press. 

SATURDAY    At  the  First  Parish  Church  in  Concord:  The  Annual  Meet- 
JULY  15     ing  of  the  Thoreau  Society  with  President  Paul  Williams 
9:30  A.M.   of  Principia  College  presiding.  Guest  Speaker:  Profes- 
sor Joel  Porte  of  Harvard  University,  author  of  Emerson 
and  Thoreau:  Transcendental ists  in  Conflict.  The  after- 
noon program  will  include  a  visit  to  the  Concord  Free 

(cont'd.) 
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JULY  15 

(cont.d)    Public  Library  to  see  the  archives  of  the  Society  and 
other  collections  and  an  exhibit  of  paintings  by  Sally 
Dunbar,  the  theme  of  whose  work,  entitled  "Roots  Under 
New  England,"  reflects  her  husband's  heritage  of  eight 
generations  of  descent  from  the  family  of  Thoreau's 
mother,  Cynthia  Dunbar.  At  5  o'clock  the  Lyceum  will 
hold  its  annual  sherry  party  followed  by  a  box  supper 
for  which  reservations  must  be  made  in  advance  ($2.50) 


CONCORD  SUMMER  SEMINARS 

The  State  University  College  at  Geneseo,  N.Y.  14454,  is  sponsoring 
its  tenth  annual  series  of  special  seminars  devoted  to  the  life  and 
writings  of  Thoreau  and  his  friends.  It  will  be  held  on  the  campus 
of  Concord  Academy  in  Concord,  Mass.  It  will  consist  of  five  one- 
week  courses  each  carrying  one  hour  of  graduate  or  advance^  under- 
graduate credit.  Students  may  take  as  many  or  as  few  of  the  courses 
as  they  wish.  For  further  information  write  to:  Dr.  Walter  Harding, 
SUNY,  Geneseo,  N.Y.  14454,  or  call:  (716)  245-5513/5273. 


THOREAU  THE  MAN    (ENG.  479B)  July  3-7,  1978 

A  study  of  Thoreau's  life  and  personality,  attempting  to  learn  what 
made  Thoreau  the  man  and  writer  he  was.  Texts:  Walter  Harding,  The 
Days  of  Henry  Thoreau  (Knopf)  and  Harding,  Henry  David  Thoreau,  A 
Profile  (Hill  &  Wang  paperback).  Students  should  read  in  advance  at 
least  one  other  biography  of  Thoreau. 

THOREAU,  NATURE  AND  CONCORD    (ENG.  479C)        July  10-14,  1978 

A  study  of  Thoreau's  nature  writings  with  field  trips  to  sites  he 
visited  such  as  Walden  Pond  and,  weather  permitting,  the  climbing  of 
either  Monadnock  or  Wachusett.  Texts:  Walden;  Thoreau:  Major  Essays 
(Dutton  paperback);  and  Stowell ,  Thoreau  Gazetteer. 

THOREAU'S  IDEAS  TODAY    (ENG.  479D)  July  17-21,  1978 

A  series  of  discussions  of  the  validity  today  of  Thoreau's  ideas  on 
government,  economy,  ecology,  and  style.  Texts:  Walden;  Thoreau: 
Major  Essays. 

THOREAU'S  TRANSCENDENTALIST  FRIENDS  (ENG.  479E)   July  24-28,  1978 

A  discussion  of  American  transcendentalism  and  some  of  its  leading 
figures.  Texts:  Miller,  American  Transcendental  is ts  (Anchor  paper- 
back).  Each  student  must  arrange  in  advance  to  make  a  special  study 
of  one  of  the  Transcendental ists  to  report  on  in  class. 

ALL  BOOKS  AVAILABLE  AT  LYCEUM  BOOKSHOP.  MAIL  ORDERS  ACCEPTED. 
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